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Sue and her husband Sidney Gross in their kitchen, 1973 
Forward to the 2022 Reprint of The Roll Basket 


The Roll Basket was first self-published in 1975. It was one of a series 
of booklets I wrote with original recipes aimed at home bakers who 
wanted to duplicate the specialty breads of New York City ‘s ethnic 
bakeries. I started with one recipe booklet, Sourdough Rye and Other 
Good Breads, which I actually “printed” on a mimeograph machine! 
The name of my “publishing house” was Kitchen Harvest Press. My 
recipe for Jewish rye caught the eye of the then food editor of the 
New York Times Craig Claiborne, who praised it in one of his 
columns--and Kitchen Harvest Press was off and running. Long 
out of print, I’ve decided to give Kitchen Harvest booklets a new 
lease on life. ENJOY! 


Sue E. Anderson, October 2022 
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PREFACE 


Like its predecessors, Sourdough Rye and 
Other Good Breads and Bagels, Bagels, Bagels, 
this booklet contains recipes that enable the 
home baker to duplicate the specialties of a 
high-quality commercial bakery. In this res- 
pect, Kitchen Harvest Press booklets differ 
from most bread books, which seem to presume 
that "homemade" and "professional" should re- 
main worlds apart. It was my frustration with 
recipes the results of which had nothing but the 
name in common with their commercial counterparts 
that led me to begin experimenting with original 
formulations, and it is that same drive that 
keeps me experimenting. JI think you will find 
that the recipes in The Roll Basket will produce 
the genuine articles. 


In The Roll Basket, I have gone one step 
beyond the previous booklets by discussing how 
some professional procedures can be adapted to 
home use. In doing so, I have had to introduce 
a few commercial baking terms. You will find 
all of them defined in a vocabulary at the back 
of the booklet. I have not introduced jargon 
to obfuscate but rather, hopefully, to extend 
your understanding of and thus enjoyment of 
baking. oer 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 


Our tastes are so accustomed to some kinds | 
of rolls in their storebought form that it is 
hard to imagine baking them at home. The example 
of hamburger buns is one that comes readily to my 
mind. Most commercial varieties of rolls aren't 
hard to duplicate, hamburger buns included, if 
we know how the commercial bakeries make them. 
Professional bakers use a variety of equipment to 
insure a standardized, high-quality product. They 
mix and knead their doughs by machine and often 
bake their products directly on the hearths of 
ovens equipped with steam injection systems. If 
we home bakers want our breads to have the pro- 
fessional touch, we should understand the reasons 
for the commercial processes and try, as closely 
as possible, to duplicate professional conditions 
at home. Some of my notes on specific pieces of 
professional equipment follow: 


POWER MIXERS: Personally, I think kneading 
dough by hand is as outmoded as the horse and 
buggy. A heavy-duty mixer equipped with a dough 
hook not only does a more thorough job of kneading, 
it allows easy handling of slack or moist doughs 
that would stick to your hands on a bread board. 
Machine kneading also allows you to measure the 
flour in a recipe precisely, because none is added 
during the kneading. It makes for a more uniform 
product. If you can afford a heavy-duty mixer 
(such as a KitchenAid) equipped with a dough hook, 
by all means buy it. 


PROOF BOXES: Bread dough thrives under tem- 
perature and humidity conditions that are higher 
than what are comfortable for humans. Generally, 
recipes for bread specify "let rise in a warm 
place" and leave it up to the imagination of the 
cook to find the place. 


Such haphazard conditions do not always result 
in quality products. They can present considerable 
difficulties, particularly during the final rising, 
after the dough has been shaped into loaves or 
rolls. At this point, the units are not easy to 
keep. properly covered, and if left uncovered in an 
average room, they may dry out on top, which pre- 
vents them from rising properly in the oven 
(having "oven spring."). 


Professional bakers. eliminate these problems 
by placing the bread dough to rise in "fermentation 
rooms" or "dough troughs" where the temperature is 
kept at about 80 degrees and the humidity at 70-75%; 
and then, later, letting the shaped rolls and loaves 
rise for the final time (letting the units "proof") 
in proof boxes, where the temperature is kept at 
95-98 degrees and the humidity is between 80-85%. 
The use of the proof box is particularly advan- 
tageous to the commercial baker because in a proof 
box he can leave the loaves or rolls uncovered 
without their drying out. 


A PROOF BOX FOR THE HOME BAKER: For a long 
time I did nothing more than wish I could give my 
homemade yeast doughs the same special care that 
professional bakers give theirs. Then I decided 
to do something about it. I looked into the pur- 
chase of a proof box and found that even the 
smallest commercial model was much too large for 
a home kitchen and also much too expensive, costing 
upwards of $300. So, I presented the problem to 
my husband, Sidney, and between the two of us, 
we devised a homemade box that can be used both 
in lieu of a fermentation room and a proof box. 
We call it the FOOLPROOF PROOF BOX. 
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Anyone can build one with simple hand tools 
for just a few dollars with the plans in the 
back of this booklet. Our proof box may not be 
fancy, but it is just as useful as its commercial 
counterparts. You don't need a proof box to use 
the recipes in this booklet, but I would recommend 
it to anyone who is seriously interested in baking. 


OVENS: HEARTH BAKING--Commercial bakers' 
ovens differ in two ways from home ovens: they 
have hearths and steam injection systems. Hearth- 
baked bread has a thick, crusty bottom, which is 
delicious on rye bread, French bread, and such. 

If you favor hearth-baked bread, you will like the 
"baker's stones" or "pizza stones" that can now 
be bought in gourmet shops. These are flat, 
pottery baking sheets that simulate a baker's 
hearth. I have no reservations about them except 
that they are small and therefore limit you to 
baking two hearth-baked loaves at a time. A 
second way of simulating a baker's hearth ina 
home oven is to line part of the bottom shelf 

with unglazed quarry tiles. 


OVENS: STEAM--Steam is used in bakers' 
ovens because it keeps the surface of the dough 
elastic until the loaves or rolls have expanded 
to their maximum size. Steam gives the units 
oven spring. Steam ovens can be simulated by 
dropping hot pieces or iron or rocks into a pan 
of water in the oven (Julia Child gives full 
instructions in Vol. II of Mastering the Art of 
French Cooking.) I have found that I can get 
virtually the same result without all the bother 
of Julia's method by spraying the rolls or 
loaves with a thin mist of water just before 
they go into the oven. The end result of either 
method is to "fog" the surface of the bread. 


ey 


I use a soda bottle equipped with one of those 
spray nozzles that have come on the market to 
replace aerosol sprays. I hold the nozzle two or 
three feet from the dough. so that the water barely 
mists the units and does not drench them. 


You may or may not want to try any of my 
professional tricks, but I think you'll be pleased 
with the results if you do. Attention to small 
details makes a better loaf! 


BASIC SOFT ROLL DOUGH (HAMBURGER BUNS) 


This ts a rich, very light dough that bakes with 
a soft crust. It ts the traditional dough for 
hamburger and wiener buns. Use tt for: 


Hamburger & Wiener Buns 
Twist Rolls 

Clover Leaf Rolls 
Dinner Pan Rolls 
Butter Flake Rolls 

Clam Rolls 


INGREDIENTS 


2 cups warm water 

2 packages yeast 

1] tablespoon salt 

6 tablespoons sugar 

1/4 cup powdered skim milk 

1/4 cup melted lard or cooking oil 
(the lard makes a lighter dough; the oil 
seems to me to give a more "hamburger-y" 
taste; use 6 1/4 cups flour with lard) 

1 large egg, beaten 

6 to 6 1/4 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Be, 


METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in one cup of the water 
and set aside. Combine the other cup of water 
with the sugar, salt, egg, powdered skim milk, and 
oil or lard; stir. Add 2 cups flour and stir. 
Add the yeast/water and stir. Add the rest of the 
flour and stir to mix. Knead the dough until 
smooth. Place the ball of dough in an ungreased 
bowl, cover, and let rise in a warm place [Proof 
box 80-85°, 70-75% humidity] until it is just about 
ready to fall back on itself. Punch down and turn 
the ball of dough over. Cover and let rise a 
second time. Punch down; cover; and let dough rest 
for 15 minutes. Follow one of the procedures 
below for shaping and baking the rolls. 


[Note on the method: In this and all 
the recipes that follow, the yeast is 
first combined wtth some of the water 
and then added to a slurry made from 
the rest of the water, the salt, and 
some of the flour. This two-step pro- 
cedure its intenttonal. It protects the 
yeast from direct contact with the salt; 
such contact would inhtbtt the actton 
of the yeast. ] 


HAMBURGER & WIENER BUNS 


Shaping--Divide the Basic Soft Roll Dough 
into 16 or 20 equal units, depending on the size 
buns desired (try 20). To divide the dough, you 
can first pinch it into quarters and then pinch 
each quarter into fourths or fifths. Gently 
shape the units into balls, keeping your hands 
dusted with flour while you do so. Keep the balls 
of dough covered while you shape the buns, to 
prevent the dough from drying out. 


For hamburger buns, pat the balls into the 
shape of sand dollars, that is humped in the 
middle. For wiener buns, roll the balls into 6" 
sausage shapes. Place the rolls about 2" apart 
on greased baking sheets. They will touch each 
other during baking, which is what you want. 

Now the rolls are ready for proofing, the final 
rise before baking. 


Proofing--Proper proofing is the key to genuine 
tasting hamburger buns. The dough must not be 
allowed to dry out on top or the buns will be too 
crusty. In a commercial plant, hamburger buns are 
proofed at 95 degrees with a humidity of 90%. 

These conditions are hard to duplicate at home. 


Proofing in a Proof Box--Raise the temperature 
to 90-95 degrees and the humidity as high as you 
can get it (80%+). Barely mist the rolls with 
water from the spray nozzle before placing them in 
the proof box. Let the units rise until very light 
and puffy looking [full proof; see definition in 
vocabulary |. 


Proofing without a Proof Box--Mist the rolls 
and let them rise in a warm, moist place, or cover 
them with a damp terry bath towel, which will peel 
away without sticking. Let the rolls rise until 
very light and puffy looking. 


Baking--In a commercial bakery, hamburger buns 
are baked with steam in the oven. You can use the 
hot rock method or, easier, barely mist the rolls 
before placing them in the oven. You can also 
spray some water into the oven just before putting 
in the rolls. Bake at 400 degrees for 15-20 minutes, 
or until brown. 


Cooling--Turn the baked buns out onto wire 
racks and cover them with a bath towel to prevent 
their drying out while cooling. These procedures 
should result in a roll which is as light and 
moist as the commercial product. 
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TWIST OR KNOT ROLLS 


Shaping--Divide the Basic Soft Roll Dough 
into 20 equal parts. Shape the units into balls. 
Keep the balls covered, while you shape the rolls, 
one at a time. Roll each ball into a strip, about 
6 inches long for a single twist roll and 10 inches 
long for a double knot. You can roll the dough on 
a board. I find the most convenient way is to roll 
the strips against’ my thigh, provided I have ona 
clean apron. 


Single Twists--Twist rolls are tied in knots. 


For a single twist: 
‘ 
; i 
| © (DS 


Loop the strip over 
self & ull the ene through 


the center, 


Double Twists-- 


Pull both ends through 
the center loop. 
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Proofing and Baking Twist Rolls--Place the 
shaped rolls on greased baking sheets. Brush them 
with melted butter. Let rise in a warm place 
until light [3/4 proof]. Bake at 400 degrees for 
15 minutes, or until brown. 


DINNER PAN ROLLS 


Divide the Basic Soft Roll Dough into 20 parts. 
Shape each unit into a ball. Dip each ball in 
melted butter. Place the balls in a large cake or 
roasting pan with 1 1/2" sides, about 2 inches 
apart in the pan. Let rise until light [3/4 proof]. 
Bake at 400 degrees for 15 minutes, or until brown. 
Brush the tops of the rolls with melted butter 
when they come from the oven. 


CLOVER LEAF ROLLS 


Divide the Basic Soft Roll Dough into 20 
parts. Taking one unit of dough at a time, divide 
it into 3 parts and shape 3 round balls. Dip the 
balls in melted butter and place them, 3 at a time, 
in muffin tins. Let the rolls rise until light 
[3/4 proof]. Bake at 400 degrees for 15 minutes, 
or until brown. 


BUTTER FLAKE ROLLS 


Divide the Basic Soft Roll Dough into 2 parts 
and work with one part at a time. Roll each part 
into a rectangle 1/8" thick (approximately 12" x 
24"). Brush the rectangle liberally with melted 
butter and roll it into a long roll. Cut pieces 
of the roll about 1" wide, to fit about half way 
up the sides of your muffin tins. Place in 
greased tins. Let rise until light [3/4 proof]. 
Bake at 400 degrees for 15 minutes, or until brown. 
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If you prefer a different shape, instead of 
rolling the dough up jelly-roll fashion, cut 
strips of dough and stack them one on top of 
another; then cut through the long strips and 
place the rolls in muffin tins, cut side up. 


CLAM ROLLS (Parker House Style) 


Divide the Basic Soft Roll Dough into 20 
parts. Round each part into a ball. Place the 
balls on a lightly floured surface, cover, and 
let relax for about 10 minutes, until flexible. 
With a rolling pin, squash the center of each 
ball so that the edges are higher than the center. 
Brush the tops of the units with melted butter. 
Then fold each unit over so that’ the top is 
slightly shorter than the bottom. Gently press 
the thin portion of the roll with your hand. 
Place on greased baking sheets. Let rise until 
light [3/4 proof]. Brush the tops with melted 
butter. Bake at 400 degrees for 15 minutes, or 
until brown. Brush again with melted butter just 
after the rolls come from the oven. The rolls 
. will open like clam shells along the fold because 
| of the melted butter wash. 


Shaping a Clam Roll 


® Ball @ Side View © Foie 
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KAISER ROLLS (ALL-PURPOSE SOFT ROLL DOUGH) 


Thts ts a rtch dough but tt ts not as sweet as 
the preceding dough for hamburger buns. It 
makes probably the best all-purpose dinner and 
luncheon rolls. Use Kaiser Roll Dough for: 


Katser Rolls 
Salt Sticks 
Crescent Rolls 
Onton Rotts 
Knot Rotts 


INGREDIENTS 


2 cups warm water 
] package yeast 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 1/2 tablespoons sugar 
1/4 cup instant malted milk powder 
(used for kid's malted milk drinks) 
3 tablespoons oi] 
1 large egg, beaten 
6 cups (approx.) all-purpose flour, unsifted 


METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in one cup of the water 
and set aside. Combine the second cup water with 
the sugar, salt, malt, oil, and egg,and 1 cup flour and stir. 
Add the yeast/water and stir. Add the rest of 
the flour and stir to mix. Knead the dough until 
smooth. Place the ball of dough in an ungreased 
bowl, cover, and let rise in a warm place [Proof 
box 80-85°; 70-75% humidity] until more than 
doubled in size. Punch; turn the dough over; 
cover; and allow the dough to rise a second time. 
Punch, cover, and allow to relax for 15 minutes. 
Follow one of the procedures for shaping and 
baking the rolls given below. 
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KAISER ROLLS 


Kaiser Rolls are distinctive for several 
reasons, among them their "rose" shape and the 
fact that they are generally baked on the hearth 
of the oven. To make Kaiser Rolls, first divide 
the dough into 20 equal parts. Keep your hands 
dusted with flour (preferably rye flour, which is 
less drying) while you work. Shape one unit at 
a time, and keep the rest covered. First, flatten 
the ball. Then put your left thumb in the center 
of the unit and with the fingers of the left hand, 
flip a part of the dough up and over the thumb. 
Then slam the edge of your right hand across the 
dough to anchor the fold. Repeat this procedure 
around the edges of the dough three more times. 

To finish the last section of dough, twist it 
slightly with the fingers of the right hand and 
press the twisted dough to the center of the unit 
to keep it in place. (In case you're wondering, 
eommerctal bakeries have machtnes to shape the 
rolls!) 


Shaping a Kaiser Roll 


Hy flor se @ 
@ gourd 
Sy, 
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After the Kaiser Rolls have been shaped, 
they are placed face side down on either a) a 
baking sheet that has been covered with a canvas 
cloth lightly dusted with flour; or b) a wooden 
board which has been liberally sprinkled with 
poppy seeds. Now the rolls are ready for proofing. 
Either the canvas cloth or the board will allow 
the rolls to proof without sticking to the surface. 
Let the rolls rise until they are light [3/4 proof]. 


Note: What ts being simulated here is the 
use of a "roll box," which in a commerctal 
bakery ts simply a shallow wooden box in 
whteh the rolls are placed to proof. ‘The 
roll box ts sprinkled with cornmeal or 
seeds. This way no fat or grease need 

be used to prevent sttcking, as tt would 
tf the rolls were proofed on baking sheets. 
When rolls or loaves whtch have been 
proofed in wooden boxes are baked on a 
hearth, which ts also greaseless, they 
have a dry bottom crust, whtch differs 
from the erust on bread or rolls baked 

on, or in, greased tins. This dry bottom 
erust ts customary on rye bread, Katser 
rolls, Btalys, ete. 


For a very simple home equivalent of a 
roll box, use a wooden cutting board. The fact 
that it is flat instead of box shaped makes no 
difference. Cutting boards come in the same 
sizes as baking sheets, which makes them per- 
fect for proofing both bread and rolls, which 
can then be transfered to the sheets for baking. 


Baking Kaiser Rolls--Kaiser rolls are cus- 
tomarily baked with steam. Use the Julia Child 
method, or lightly mist the rolls before baking. 
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Either bake the rolls directly on a baker's 
stone, simulating a hearth, or on dry baking 
sheets which have been sprinkled with cornmeal. 
If you are using baking sheets, place the proofed 
rolls right side up on the sheets. Bake at 425° 
for 15 minutes, or until brown. 


If you are using the baker's stone, you will 
first have to place the proofed rolls right side 
up on a peel (a wooden paddle), which has been 
liberally sprinkled with cornmeal. The rolls are 
then slid from the paddle onto the stone. The 
rolls bake beautifully on the stone and have a 
nice crust, but the stone will not hold a full 
recipe of rolls, which makes it a bother to use. 
If you want, you can bake some rolls on the stone 
and the rest on a sheet, placed on the oven rack 
above the stone, all at the same time. 


SALT STICKS 


A Salt Stick ts not really shaped Itke a sttck. 
Nevertheless, thts ts the traditional name for 
a roll whitch has coarse salt on top. 


Shaping--Divide the Kaiser Roll Dough into 
16 pieces. Round each unit into a ball. Cover 
and let rest 10 minutes. With a rolling pin, 
roll each ball into a circle about 1/4 inch thick. 
Then, using your right hand, roll the dough up, 
starting at the top of the circle, while you 
stretch the bottom of the circle with your left 
hand. When you get to the end, pinch the dough 
to seal it. 


me Oh Salt Stick~™ 
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Proofing--Salt Sticks can either be proofed 
on greased baking sheets or on wooden boards 
sprinkled with cornmeal. They can be baked 
directly on the greased sheets, or on a baker's 
stone, or on dry baking sheets lightly dusted 
with flour or cornmeal. Salt Sticks are tra- 
ditionally baked with steam. Just before baking, 
wash the rolls with an egg glaze (1 egg beaten 
with 1 teaspoon water) and sprinkle with coarse 
salt. Bake at 425 degrees for 15 minutes, or 
until brown. 


CRESCENT ROLLS 


Crescent Rolls are shaped like oversized 
croissants. They are made basically the same 
way as Salt Sticks. However, in rolling out 
the dough with the rolling pin, roll it thinner; 
and, in rolling up the rounds of dough by hand, 
roll them harder and stretch them more. Bend 
the rolled units into the shape of crescents. 
Wash the rolls with water and sprinkle them with 
poppy seeds. Proof and bake as for Salt Sticks. 


ONION ROLLS 


Divide Kaiser Roll Dough into 16 parts. 
Round the units into balls, cover, and let relax 
for 10 minutes. Working with one ball at a time, 
roll the dough gently with a rolling pin. Then 
dip one side of the unit in a pan of onion 
topping (see page 26 for recipe). Place the unit, 
onion side down, on a clean surface and roll again 
to insure that the onions adhere to the roll. 
Place the units onion side up on boards sprinkled 
with cornmeal. Let rise until light [3/4 proof]. 
Poke two fingers in each unit to stipple the 
rolls. Bake on a baker's stone or on dry, corn- 
meal-sprinkled sheets in a 425° oven for 15 
minutes, or until brown. 
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EGG ROLLS 


Thts dough makes a fine, rtch, luncheon or 
dinner roll. It ts very elastte and thus gives 
ttself to a vartety of shapes. 


INGREDIENTS 


3/4 cups warm water 

package yeast 

large eggs, beaten 

tablespoon sugar 

teaspoons salt 

tablespoons oi] 

1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in 1 cup warm water and 
set aside. Mix the eggs, sugar, salt, and oil 
with the rest of the water and stir. Add 2 cups 
flour and stir. Add the yeast/water and stir. 
Add the rest of the flour and stir to mix. 

Knead until the dough is smooth. Place the ball 
of dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and let 

rise until very light. Punch down. Divide into 
20 pieces and shape into rolls. Place the shaped 
rolls on greased baking sheets. Let rise until 
light [3/4 proof]. Wash with egg glaze (1 egg 
beaten with 1 teaspoon water). Sprinkle the rolls 
with poppy seeds. Bake at 400 degrees for 15 
minutes, or until brown. 


SHAPES FOR EGG ROLLS 


SNAILS SNAKES KNOTS 
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MINATURE BRAIDS (Challah) 


Roll dough to 10-12" 
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BASIC HARD ROLL DOUGH 


Thts ts the dough tradittonally used for French - 
rolls. It ts very light, due to the use of gluten 
flour, and it ts not overly rich. Excellent for 
sandwiches. Use the dough for: 


French rolls 
Club rolls 
Water rolls 
Katser rolls 


INGREDIENTS 


cups warm water 

package yeast 

tablespoon sugar 

tablespoon salt 

tablespoons instant malted milk powder 

tablespoon oi] 

1/2 cups 41% gluten flour, unsifted 
(Avatlable tn health food stores; see 
note under "gluten" in vocabulary.) 

3 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in one cup of the warm water and set aside. 
Combine the 2nd cup of water with the sugar, salt, malted 
milk, and oil. Stir. Add the gluten flour and stir. Add the 
yeast/water and stir. Add the rest of the flour, and stir to mix. 
Knead until smooth. Place the ball of dough in an ungreased 
bowl, cover, and let rise until the dough is very light. Punch 
down, turn the dough over, let rise again. Punch down, cover, 
and let rest 10 minutes. Shape into rolls as described below. 
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FRENCH ROLLS/ CLUB ROLLS 


"Corned beef on club"--what kind of sandwich 
does that phrase evoke in your mind? If you are 
from New York City, like my husband Sidney, you 
will see visions of corned beef on a club roll. 
If you are from anywhere else, you are probably 
like me and can only think of a club sandwich as 
a sandwich made on three slices of white toast. 

To further confuse the issue, outside of New York, 
club rolls are often what people (myself included) 
call French rolls. Whatever the oddities of the 
nomenclature, these rolls with squared off ends 
make good sandwich fare. 


Shaping and Proofing--Divide the Basic Hard 
Roll Dough into four parts for ease of handling. 
Roll each part into a strip one inch in diameter. 
Place the strips on wooden boards sprinkled with 
cornmeal. Allow them to rise part way [1/2 proof]. 
Then cut the strips into rolls with a medium sharp 
knife. The cutting results in the characteristic 
"pinched" ends. For maximum neatness, you should 
cut a snippet off the ends of the strips too. 
The average length for a club or French roll is 
3 to 4 inches. You can make them longer for 
sandwiches. Place the cut rolls on wooden boards 
and let rise until light [3/4 proof]. 


Baking--Traditionally, French and club rolls 
are baked on the hearth with steam. You can use 
a baker's stone or dry baking sheets sprinkled 
with cornmeal. Use the Julia Child method to 
create steam or mist the rolls with water just 
before baking. Just before placing the rolls in 
the oven, slash the top of each diagonally with a 
razor to a depth of approximately 1/4 inch. 

Bake at 425° for 15 minutes, or until brown. 
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FRENCH ROLLS SHAPED LIKE LITTLE LOAVES 


Divide the Basic Hard Roll Dough into 16 
pieces. Mold each piece into an oval shape. Let 
rise until light [3/4 proof | on wooden boards 
sprinkled with cornmeal. Transfer the rolls to 
dry baking sheets sprinkled with cornmeal. 

Slash diagonally with a razor blade and mist with 
water just before baking. Traditionally these 
are baked on the hearth with steam. Bake at 

425 degrees for 15 minutes, or until brown. 


BUTTERFLY ROLLS (WATER ROLLS) 


Divide the Basic Hard Roll Dough into 20 
pieces. Shape each piece into a ball. Let rise 
part way [1/2 proof] on wooden boards dusted with 
flour, or on flour-dusted canvas cloths. Then 
indent the center of each roll with the handle of 
a wooden spoon or other narrow object. Turn the 
rolls creased side down on the boards or cloths 
and let rise until light [3/4 proof]. Transfer 
them to dry baking sheets sprinkled with cornmeal; 
mist with water; and bake at 425 degrees for 15 
minutes, or until brown. These are traditionally 


baked on the hearth with steam. 


French Loaf Rolls 


Rolls ee 
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RYE ROLLS 


Thts ts a mtld rye roll. 


INGREDIENTS 
2 cups warm water 
2 packages yeast 
] tablespoon salt 
1 1/2 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon molasses 
1] tablespoon oi] 
1 tablespoon caraway seeds (optional) 
1 1/2 cups rye flour, unsifted 
4 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in 1 cup of the warm 
water and set aside. Mix the salt, sugar, molasses, 
oil, and caraway seeds with the other cup of 
water. Add rye flour and stir. Add yeast/water 
and stir. Add all-purpose flour and stir to mix. 
Knead until smooth. Place the ball of dough in 
an ungreased bowl, cover, and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Punch down, cover, and let 
rest 30 minutes. Divide the dough into 20 parts. 
Shape each part into an oval shape. Place the 
units on greased baking sheets. Allow to rise 
until light [3/4 proof]. Slash each roll down 
the center with a razor blade to a depth of 1/4 
inch just before baking. Brush the rolls with 
egg glaze (1 egg beaten with 1 teaspoon water). 
Sprinkle the rolls with caraway seeds. Bake at 
425 degrees for 15 minutes, or until brown. 
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BIALYS 


Bialys are a New York specialty. Outside of 
the city, few people have ever heard of them. Even 
in New York, bialys are baked only in special 
bakeries and, in fact, bialy bakers have a trade 
union all unto themselves! But bialys deserve a 
wider audience; they have an ineffable appeal which 
singles them out from all other types of rolls. 


Bialys are named for the city of Bialystok, 
Poland, where they originated. They are round, 
flat rolls, indented in the middle and topped 
with onion and garlic. Part of their taste 
comes from the topping and part from the high- 
gluten flour with which they are made. Bialys 
make splendid rolls for sandwiches. In New York, 
some traditional bialy sandwiches are lox and 
cream cheese, tuna fish, smoked salmon, and white 
fish. Bialys are also good split and toasted. 


A "proper" bialy--that is the bialy that 
New Yorkers are accustomed to--is rather tough 
(or is it, perhaps, that they are generally 
served stale?). Whatever it is, the texture 
of a bialy is unique among rolls. Bialy dough 
is also the basis for delicious, flat, crackly 
onion boards (Pletzels). I recommend both. 
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BIALYS 


INGREDIENTS 


2 1/4 cups warm water 

package yeast 

tablespoon salt 

tablespoon sugar 

1/2 cups 41% gluten flour, unsifted 
(available at health food stores) 

3 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in 1 cup of the warm 
water and set aside. Dissolve the sugar and salt 
in the rest of the water. Add the gluten flour 
and stir. Add the yeast/water and stir. Add 
the all-purpose flour and stir to mix. Knead 
(preferably by machine; the dough is slack) until 
smooth (10 minutes by machine). Place the ball 
of dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and let 
rise until very light. Punch, turn the dough 
over, cover, and let rise until very light a 
second time. Punch. 


Divide the dough into 16 or 20 pieces, 
depending on the size roll you want (try 16). 
Shape the rolls as if you were making hamburger 
buns, that is so they look like sand dollars, 
thicker in the middle than at the edges, which 
should be about 3/8" thick. (A baked bialy is 
about 1 1/4" thick.) Place the shaped rolls 
on lightly floured wooden boards to rise. Do 
not let the tops dry out; either cover the rolls 
or place them in a proof box. Let the rolls 
rise part way [1/2 proof]. Then indent a circle 
about 1 inch in diameter in the center of each 
roll. Either use your thumbs or the top of a 
spice jar for a press. Spread onion-garlic 
topping in the indentations and sprinkle the 
tops of the rolls with topping too. Let the 
rolls rise until light [3/4 proof]. 
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ONTON/GARLIC TOPPING 


1/4 cup dried, minced onions, soaked in water and 
squeezed drv 

1 tablespoon oi] 

1/2 teaspoon poppy seeds 

a pinch salt 

1/2 teaspoon (or to taste) garlic powder. For 
plain onion topping, leave out. 


Mix these ingredients together. 


Baking the Bialys--Steam is never used in 
baking bialys. Really authentic bialys should be 


baked on @ baker's stone, which simulates a hearth. 
If you have a stone, place the proofed rolls on a 
dry peal (don't use cornmeal) and slide them onto 
the hot stone for baking. If you don't have a 
baker's stone, bake the bialys on dry baking sheets. 
Bake at 450 degrees for 12-15 minutes, or until 
brown. 


ONION BOARDS (PLETZELS) 


Pletzels are in the munchy, bread stick family, 
great for snacks with cheese or hors d'oeuvers 
with dips and such. They are large, flat, thin, 
pizza~type rolls, which dry out after they are 
baked and keep like crackers. Pletzels used to be 
common in New York bakeries 20 or 25 years ago. 
Then they sat in stacks on the bakery counter, and 
when you bought one, the counter man snapped it in 
two to fit into a paper bag. My guess is that it 
was the "awkward" shape of the Pletzel that has made 
it a rarity in today's New York. Now, if you want 
pletzels, virtually the only way you can get them 
is to make them at home. 
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HO! TO MAKE PLETZELS 


Pletzels, like pizzas, can be made virtually 
in any size you want them. The ones I make are 
smaller than the old-style pletzels, but they 
strike me as being a sensible size. Two of my 
pletzels will bake on a 17" x 14" baking sheet. 


Divide the bialy dough into 6 pieces. Round 
the pieces into balls, cover, and let relax for 
about 10 minutes, or until soft. By a combination 
of rolling and stretching, shape the dough into 
a rectangular shape, about 1/8" thick. One ball 
of dough should make a rectangle about 7" x 14". 
(An old-style pletzel is about twice this size.) 


Place the pletzels on greased baking sheets 
and anchor their edges by pressing the dough 
against the sheets to prevent shrinkage. Now 
jab holes in the dough at about 1" intervals 
with a fork or other pointed object. The prin- 
ciple here is the same as pricking pie crust, to 
allow escape of trapped air during baking, so as 
to keep the pletzel flat. 


Cover the surface of the dough with onion/garlic topping. Let the 
pletzels rise for 10 to 15 minutes (1/2 proof). Bake at 425 degrees 
for 15 minutes, or until brown. 
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BREAN STICKS 


This rectpe makes very ltght, tender bread 
sticks. The secret to making good bread sticks 
ts to dry them out tn the oven, ltke Melba toast, 
after they are baked, so they become crunchy, 
not hard. 


INGREDIENTS 


cup warm water 

cup whole milk 

package yeast 

tablespoons olive oi] 

teaspoons salt 

tablespoons sugar 

cubs all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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METHOD 


Dissolve the yeast in the water and set aside. 
Mix the salt, sugar, and oil with the milk. Stir 
in two cups flour. Stir in the yeast/water. Stir 
in the rest of the flour and mix. Knead the 
dough until smooth. Place the ball of dough in an 
ungreased bowl, cover, and let rise until doubled 
in bulk. Punch down, cover, and let rest 19 
minutes. ; 


Shaping the sticks--There are several ways 
of shaping bread sticks. You can break off pieces 
of dough and roll them into narrow snakes the 
length wanted. This, however, is a very slow 
method. I prefer a short cut which consists of 
rolling or patting the ball of dough out to about 
half an inch thick, then cutting narrow slices 
of dough and pulling them out to the length 
desired. I make my bread sticks the width, or 
length, of a baking sheet--12 or 14 inches long. 
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Baking the Bread Sticks--Place the shaped 
sticks on greased baking sheets and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Wash with an egg glaze 
and top with sesame, poppy, or caraway seeds, or 
coarse salt. Bake at 425 degrees for 15 minutes, 
or until brown. After all the sticks are baked, 
pile them on one of the baking sheets and put them 
back in the hot oven, which has been turned off. 
Let them sit until the oven is cold. By then, 
they should have dried out and become crunchy. 

If not, turn the oven to 250 degrees and continue 
to bake them until they become like Melba toast 
inside. The sticks will brown a little outside 
during this process, so allow for it when you 
bake them the first time. 


ARAB BREA) 


This Middle Eastern pocket bread has been 
making its way into Midwestern supermarkets 
lately. It is eastly made at home tf you have 
a baker's stone. 


INGREDIENTS 
2 cups warm water 
1 package veast 
1.1/2 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon sait 
2 tablesnoons oi] 
& cups all-nurpose flour, unsifted 


METHOD, 

Dissolve the yeast in one cup water and set 
aside. Stir the sugar, salt, and oil into the 
other cup water. Add 2 cups flour and stir. 

Add the yeast/water and stir. Add the rest of 
the flour and stir to mix. This amount of 

flour will make a firm dough. Knead until 
smooth. Place the ball of dough in an ungreased, 
covered bowl and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down. Divide into 12 pieces. 
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Take each piece and shape it into a ball by 
pulling the dough toward a central point until 
the dough has formed a taut skin. Pinch the 
place where the dough comes together to seal it. 
Place the balls of dough, smooth side up, on 
wooden boards to rise. The dough must not be 
allowed to dry out at this point. I use a proof 
box with high humidity; you can use a 3-layer system 
of a dry tea towel, topped by a damp tea towel, 
topped by plastic wrap. When the balls are light, 
[3/4 proof], take them about 4 at a time and roll 
them out to 1/4 inch thick. Keeping what was the 
top of the ball as the top of the flat round, let 
the rounds sit for 10 minutes. Do not let them 
dry out. 


Baking the Arab Breads--Have the oven pre- 
heated to 475 degrees and the baker's sone on the 
lowest rack. I find that I can bake 4 Arab breads 
at a time on the stone. Place the rounds on a 
clean wooden peel, slide them onto the hot stone, 
and bake for 10 minutes. The breads will puff up 
to form a hollow pocket. 


If you don't have a baker's stone, you can 
bake the breads on a dry baking sheet on the lowest 
rack of the oven. However, the rolls will proba- 
bly start to burn on the bottom before they are 
brown on top. To remedy this, take them out when 
they are puffed and brown below and brown the tops 
under a broiler. 
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MATERIALS LIST 


4' x4' piece A-C exterior plywood 
L" & 2" x 8° board 

11/2" corner braces 

2" door hinges 

5" steel strap handle 

surface mount lamp receptacle 
switch plate 

dimmer switch 

surface mount switch box 
temperature/humidity gauge 
16-gauge electrical wire 

6' cord set with plug 

wire nut, size HS7 

75-watt bulb 

cork 

caulk or weatherstripping 

screws: #6 x 1/2" sheet metal 
nails: 3/4" 
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ASSEMBLING THE PROOF BOX 


NOTE: You are essentially constructing a 
large box, which is held together by corner 
braces. The box is heated inside by a light 
bulb, which can be regulated by a dimmer switch 
attached to the outside of the box. A gauge 
installed through the side of the box lets you 
read the temperature and humidity inside. Hum- 
idity is injected manually into the box through 
a hole, sealed with a cork, in the front door. 


The sequence of construction will be as 
follows: 1. Cut wooden pieces to size. 2. 
Drill and cut holes: a) in rear panel for elec- 
trical wire; b) in front door for cork; and c) in 
side panel for temperature/humidity gauge. 
3. Install and wire the lamp (but not the switch). 
4. Construct the box. 5. Wire and install switch 
and cord set 6. Install temperature/humidity 
gauge. 7. Caulk or weatherstrip. 
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1. Cut the plywood to the dimensions given 
in the diagram. Cut the 1" x 2" board into four 
equal sections. 


2. Drill a 1/4" diameter hole near one bottom 
corner of the rear panel. You will pull the elec- 
trical wire through this hole. Cut another hole 
near the top of one side panel to hold the temp- 
erature/humidity gauge. (We used an inexpensive 
3 1/2" square model made by the Taylor instrument 
company.) Drill a 1" diameter hole in the door, 

2 1/2" from the top edge, and centered. 


3. Mount the surface lamp socket at the back 
of the bottom piece about 2" from the back edge. 
Strip a half inch of insulation from one end of 
the 2' piece of electrical wire. Connect the 
black wire to the brass terminal of the lamp and 
the white wire to the silver terminal. Pull the 
wire through the hole in the rear panel. 


4. Nail the 1" x 2" strips of lumber to the 

side pieces to form shelf brackets. The tops of 
the 1" x 2" strips should be 4" and 10 1/4" inches, 
respectively, from the bottom edges of the sides. 
Now assemble all six pieces, using corner braces 
to hold them in place. It is easier to put the 
braces on the outside of the box than on the inside, 
although the latter location is more esthetic. 
Use three braces on each side edge and two braces 
on each edge of the rear panel. Install the door 
with the hinges. Set the handle in place on the 
top. 
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5. Mount the surface switch box at any con- 
venient place on the same side panel where the 
temperature/humidity gauge will be. There are 
going to be two sets of wires going into the 
switch, the wires from the lamp and the wires 
from the cord set. Strip a half inch of insula- 
tion from both sets of wires. Put the black 
wire from the cord set into the lower terminal 
of the switch. Put the black wire from the 
lamp cord into the upper switch terminal. Splice 
together (outside the switch) the white wires 
from the lamp cord and the cord set, using the 
wire nut. Now install the switch in the box and 
cover it with the plate. Screw in a 75-watt bulb. 


6. Install the temperature/humidity gauge. 
It is held in place by caulking or mirror clips. 


7. Caulk or weatherstrip the abutting edges 
of the panels and your proof box is ready. 


USING THE PROOF BOX 


We designed our proof box around the sizes 
of utensils I use most: 14" x 17" baking sheets 
and 8-quart stainless steel bowls, in which I 
let the bread rise. Two of either, sheets or 
bowls, will fit inside the proof box with plenty 
of room for air circulation. You could, of course, 
modify the plan to fit your own cooking gear. 
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Inside the box you can control both tempera- 
ture and humidity to produce conditions best suited 
to the growth of yeast. Ideal conditions for most 
doughs are, for the first and second risings, 
70-75% humidity and 80-85° temperature. For the 
final rising (proofing) of the shaped units, ideal 
temperature is 95-98° and ideal humidity 80-853. 


Controlling Temperature-- A 75-watt bulb 


turned very low should hold the temperature between 
80-85°. If temperatures consistently rise too 
high, turn the bulb off or use a lower wattage bulb. 


Controlling Humidity--You should be able at 
least to double the humidity level of your house 
inside the box. Simply spraying water mist into 
the box through the peep hole should raise the 
humidity to 70%. For a higher humidity, spray the 
sides and top of the empty box with water as well. 
(Since the box is made from exterior plywood, the 
moisture won't hurt it.) I find I can raise the 
humidity to 80% by this method. 


I keep the bowls of dough covered during the 
first and second risings and leave the shaped units 
of dough uncovered in the box during proofing. 
With the dough covered, you can spray mist into 
the peep hole at any time to maintain the humidity 
level. This probably won't be necessary, though, 
as the proof box will fairly much ‘take care of 
itself after the initial spraying. Don't spray 
mist into the box when you have uncovered dough 
inside because the water would collect on the 
surface of the dough and make it soggy. 
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A BAKER'S VOCABULARY 
BAKER'S STONE: See "Hearth." 


EGG GLAZE: 1 egg, beaten with 1 teaspoon 
water. Applied just before the units are baked 
with a pastry brush. Use egg glaze to give a shine 
to rolls and bread. It also acts as a "glue" to 
hold seeds and salt to the surface of the units. 
Will also help to lubricate the surface of the 
dough in lieu of steam. 


GLUTEN & GLUTEN FLOUR: Gluten is the mixture 
of plant proteins in wheat (gliadin and glutenin) 
that, when mixed with water, give wheat bread its 
elasticity and allow it to rise. The more gluten 
in flour, the higher the dough can rise without 
collapsing back on itself. 


All-purpose white flour contains about 11-13% 
gluten. There are also specially milled flours 
on the market that contain from 40 to 70+% gluten; 
they are generally available at health food stores. 


Commercial bakeries use high gluten flour in 
some specialty types of breads, such as hard French 
rolls and bialys. The gluten flour gives these 
rolls their open, "empty" texture and (I think) a 
characteristic taste that I would describe as 
faintly "nutty." I have specified 41% gluten 
flour in some of the recipes in this booklet 
(El Molino is a common brand). However, I readily 
admit that the price of gluten flour in a health 
food store is exhorbitant. Therefore, if you don't 
want to use it, you can make the recipes will all- 
purpose flour and the results, though different, 
will still be good. 
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If you substitute regular flour in the recipes, 
you may have to use a little more of it. Gluten 
flour absorbs more water than all-purpose flour 
and the recipes are calculated on its use. 


HEARTH: The floor of a baker's oven. It has 
no direct equivalent in a home oven. A baker's 
hearth can be simulated by the use of a baker's 
stone, a pottery baking sheet available at specialty 
shops and through the mail. You can also line part 
of the bottom shelf of the oven with fire bricks 
for the same effect. Breads baked directly on the 
hearth of an oven have a thick, crusty bottom. 


OVEN SPRING: Oven spring is the expansion of 
dough which goes on in the oven after the loaves 
have been placed there to bake. To insure maximum 
oven spring, the rolls must not be allowed to 
dry out before they are baked. With some types 
of rolls, slashing the tops of the units just be- 
fore baking will release the tension on the surface 
skin and contribute to oven spring. See also 
under "steam." 


PROOF: Proof doesn't mean to bakers what it 
does on a bottle of liquor! The verb "to proof" 
means to let the shaped units of dough rise before 
they are baked. Bakers find it useful to talk 
about 1/2 proof, 3/4 proof, and full proof. 

These are the degrees to which the units of dough 
are allowed to rise (proof) before they are baked. 
Some types of dough should be allowed to reach 

full proof, that is they should be allowed to rise 
almost to the point where they resemble the finished 
product. 
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Other types of bread are best baked at a 
point where they are light but still have a lot 
of stretch left in the dough (the usual "let-rise- 
until-doubled-in-bulk" stage), called 3/4 proof. 
When the dough has risen some, but is not yet 
ready to bake, it is at the 1/2 proof stage. At 
this’ point; 1t can be indented for filled buns and 


such. 


Yo Proof 
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Baked Loaf 


PROOF BOX: A box with controlled temperature 
and humidity in which bread dough can be placed 
to ‘prook£.. 
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ROLL BOX: A wooden box with shallow sides 
used by commercial bakers for proofing rolls. A 
simple substitution home bakers can use for a roll 
box is a wooden chopping board. Rolls will not 
stick to a wooden surface dusted with flour or 
corn meal. That is why rolls which are to be 
hearth baked are proofed in roll boxes. 


STEAM: Just what the name implies. Steam is 
used in commercial baker's ovens to keep the 
surface of the dough from drying out too fast. 
Steam contributes to oven spring. Steam can be 
produced in the home oven by dropping a hot rock 
or heated piece of iron into a pan of water in the 
oven just before the units are placed there to 
bake (See Julia Child, Vol. 11, Mastering the 
Art of French Cooking for full instructions.) 
Since the purpose of the steam is to "fog" the 
surface of the dough with a very thin film of 
moisture, its action can also be simulated by 
spraying the surface of the units with a very fine 
mist of water before they are baked. Use a nozzle 
sprayer. Hold the nozzle about 2 feet from the 
units. Do not drench them. You can also spray 
the oven just before the units are placed there. 


A spray ott, 
Used to produce 
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TRY SOME OF OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS TON! 


Sourdough Rye & Other Good Breads 
Bagels, Bagels, Bagels 

Holtday Baking 

Frutt Flavored Yogurt & More 

The Honey Book 

Old World Breads 

Danish to Donuts 
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Praise for the Original 
Kitchen Harvest Press Books 


“Soundly written recipe booklets... well-tested recipes.” 
Craig Claiborne, New York Times food editor 


“One of the best recipes I have ever used.” 

James Beard, who included my recipe for sourdough rye, orig- 
inally published in the New York Times, in his cookbook Beard on 
Bread (Knopf, 1974) 


“Sue has me making plans to turn my kitchen into a bread 


bakery.” 
Stan Reed, food editor, Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


“I baked her bread... and our household hasn't been the 
same since. The hankering for more is always ahead of 
supply.” 

Robert Lawrence Balzer, Balzers Private Guide to Food and 
Wine 
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Copyright 1975 
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